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The third presentation of the 
Artist Series is scheduled for 
March 9, when Josh White Jr., 
popular folk singer, is schedul- 
ed to appear in the Broome 
Tech gym. 


A single amber spotlight fo- 
cused upon the articulate fin- 
gers of the old master of folk 
music as he played the intro- 
duction to “One Meat Ball,” 
A tiny figure, much shorter 
than the table beside which he 
was standing, suddenly burst 
forth in song. At the age of 
four, JOSH WHITE Jr. had be- 


gun his career in show busi- 
ness. 
Nineteen years have since 


elapsed to find JOSH JR. one 
of the most popular entertain- 
ers in his field. During his early 
years, JOSH JR. studied at 
New York’s Professional Child- 
ren’s School. His weekends and 
summers were spent further 
developing his artistry by in- 
creasingly frequent appearan- 
ces with his father. 

In 1961, the time came when 
JOSH JR.’s talent demanded 
that he be presented in his own 
right, first as a club performer 
and then as a concert artist. 
Since that time, he has been 
acclaimed in nightclubs, folk 
music rooms, and concert halls 
across North America and Eu- 
rope. He has been seen at the 
Village Gate and the Bitter End 
ta New York, The Troubadour 
in Los Angeles, The Shadows 
in Washington, The Bunkhouse 
in Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia, Canada and the world-fam- 
ous Playboy Club in Chicago. 
He has sung in concert at Car- 
regie Hall and Town Hall in 
New York, Orchestra Hall in 
Chicago, Jordan Hall in Bos- 
ton and at more than three 
hundred colleges and _ univer- 
sities in the United States and 
Canada. JOSH JR. has also ap- 
peared in clubs and in con- 
cert throughout Europe and has 
recently returned from an ex- 
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tensive tour of England and 
the Scandinavian Countries. 
Josh White Jr’s ability to 
entertain is not limited to his 
musical work. An _ extremely 
versatile performance, he has 
played dramatic roles in five 
Broadway shows, most recent- 
ly, “Only in America”, and 
”The Long Dream.” Television 
audiences will recall his dramat- 
ic and variety appearances on 
such network programs as 
“The Armstrong Circle Thea- 
tre”, “The Mike Douglas Show” 
“The Today Show”, “The Steve 
Allen Show”, and “The: Mike 
Wallace Show”. European :view- 
ers have seen his work on both 
BBC and Granada Networks as 





well as the Scandinavian Tele- 
vision Network. In Canada, he 
has appeared on CBC’s “Let’s 
Sing Out”, and “The Pierre 
Berton Show”. 

In addition to his ever-increas- 
ing number of solo ap- 
pearances, JOSH WHITE JR. 
has been presented in concert 
with such outstanding attrac- 
tions as the Henry Mancini Or- 
chestra, The Glenn Miller Band, 
as well as many of the coun- 
try’s leading concert groups. 
His ability to be programmed 
in concert with others, be they 
bigband folk, rock and roll, 
comedy or jazz is a tribute to 
his versatility. Evidence of 
JOSH JR’s entertainment val- 


CISGA Conference 


The second Region IV COL- 
LEGE AND INSTITUTE STU- 
DENT GOVERNMENT ASSO- 
CIATION (CISGA) Conference 
of the 1967-68 Collegiate year 
was held this past February 9- 
11, at Niagara Community Col- 
lege, Niagara Falls, New York. 
Participating in the conference 
were representatives from the 


following colleges: Alfred 
Broome, Corning, Erie, Gen- 
esee, Jamestown, Monroe and 
Niagara. 


The discussion topic for the 
conference was a student bill 
of rights which was sub-divid- 
ed into related areas such as 
its purpose, student affairs 
and records, disciplinary pro- 
ceedures, and off-campus free- 
doms. 

Some of the more important 
opinions and conference find- 
ings are listed below: 

Elected student council re- 


pia 


presentatives and interested in- 
dividuals should be able, on re- 
quest, to partake in Faculty- 
Student Meetings, particularly 
when the agenda is directly con- 
cerned with the students. 

There should be a 50 per 
cent representation of student 
council members on the Facul- 
ty-Student Association. 

An activity fee should be in 
effect in situations dependent 
on whether the “students in- 
dependently are holding a func- 
tion such as a dance” and the 
“student government is spon- 
soring an activity.” 

The student 
should act as mediator between 
the student body and the or- 
ganizations while, at the same 
time, work hand-in-hand with 
the Dean of Student Affairs. 

A community college does 
not need “a separate corpora-_ 
tion for the newspaper.” There 


Co-ordinator - 


should be no censorship of the 
paper. However, a faculty ad- 
visor “would be beneficial to 
the newspaper.” 

The point system used for 
recording grades is adequate. 





ue is indicated by the 1965 Bill- 
board Poll of Colleges and Un- 
iversities which placed him as 
the eleventh most popular cam- 
pus attraction in his field. 

In the fall of 1965, JOSH 
WHITE JR. was selected ‘by 
six regional conferences of the 
Association of College Unions 
International to be their con- 
vention entertainment. JOSH, 
JR. found this to be one of 
his most exciting tours as he 
was able to spend time with 
many of the delegates from 
various colleges and become ac- 
quainted with them on a per- 
sonal level. The final confer- 
ence took place in Dayton, Ohio 
where JOSH JR., after doing 
a one hour concert which was 
followed by a standing ovation, 
sang for the delegates until 6 

m. “We should do these con- 
ferences every year,’ was the 
indefatigueable JOSH WHITE 
JR’s comment. 

Although in recent years his 
style has increasingly differed 
from that of his father, JOSH 
JR. is quick to admit his debt 
for the techniques that were 
developed during his years of 
apprenticeship. From time to 
time, their busy individual sche- 
dules meet and then, to the de- 
light of audiences, they are 
heard together in concert. ; 

The attendance and popular- 
ity of the first two Artist Ser- 
ies presentations have proven 
very satisfactory, and the up- 
coming concert by JOSH 
WHITE JR appears to hold all 
of the promises of being a re- 
laxing and rewarding exper- 
ience. For this concert, and 
the last one to be held on April 
20 (the Originator of Concert 
Humor, HENRY L. SCOTT) 
Broome Tech students need on- 
ly to present their I.D. cards 
at the door for admittance. A 
good turnout for these remain- 
ing concerts will undoubtedly 
prove to insure the continua- 
tion of the program for years 
to come. 
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The 
Privilege 
Of 


Disobedience 


From “Rebels Without a Pro- 
gram,” an article by George F. 
Kennan in the January 21 New 
York Times. Magazine. 


Some people, who accept our 
political system, believe that 
they have a right to disregard 
it and to violate the laws that 
have flowed from it so long as 
they are prepared, as a matter 
of conscience, to accept the pen- 
alties established for euch be- 
havior. 


I am sorry; I cannot agree. 
The violation of law is not, in 
the moral and philosophic sense, 
a privilege that lies offered for 
sale with a given price tag, 
like an object in a supermar- 
ket, available to anyone who 
has the price and is willing to 


pay for it. It is not like the 


privilege of breaking crockery 
in a tent at the county fair for 
a quarter a shot. Respect for 
the law is not an obligation 
which is exhausted or obliter- 
ated by willingness to accept 
the penalty for breaking it. 


To hold otherwise would be 
to place the privilege of law- 
breaking preferentially in the 
hands of the affluent, to make 
respect for law a commercial 
proposition rather than a civic 
duty, and to deny any authority 
of law independent of the san- 
ctions established against its 
violation. It would then be all 
right for a man to create false 
fire alarms or frivolously +o 
pull the emergency cord on the 
train, or to do any number of 
other things that endangered 
others provided that he was pre- 
pared to accept the penalties of 
so doing. Surely, lawlessness 
and civil disobedience cannot be 
condoned or tolerated on this 
ground. 


t Niagara 


The .5 system, which gives ad- 
ditional credit to those bearing 
C plus and B plus averages, 
is reasonably advantageous to 
the student. 

Student transcripts and re- 


cues Hewitt, State Cisga Presitent confers with Regional 
Vice-President Francis Battisti of Broome Tech at Final Summa- 


tion Meeting, February 11. 
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cords should be available only 
to students, the Dean of Stu- 
dents, Counselors, and advis- 
ors. “Only marks and health 
records” should be witnessed 
by teachers. 


The student should be able 


to appeal his grade, if an er- 


ror has been made by the in- * 


structor, to the instructor, and 
if necessary, the advisor, the 
department head, and the Dean 
of Students. 

There should be a student 
Court; it should defend the 
rights of the student in campus 
affairs. 

Student government should 
overrule the dean’s decisions 
only in matters “extremely im- 


portant and absolutely neces- — 
sary to the welfare of the stu- i: 


dents.” Student 
can become better inte; 
with the administr: ion 
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A college atmosphere envelopes many aspects of the 
intellectual and social world of the student. With the ever- 
increasing emphasis placed on education, the complex 

_ problems faced by the students in an affluent society, 

college has become more than an academically oriented 


institution. 


It has become an essential building block, a 


Stabilizer, a socializer, and a home to many. The need to 


belong, to 


get along, to participate, is all part of the learn- 
ing process. When one enters into a college career, he is 


not only becoming part of an institution, but he is becom- 
ing a spoke in the wheel of the academic community. 
College is an opportunity to expose and develop per- 


sonality. 


Broome Tech is troubled with apathy. This col- 


lege has fantastic potential for student power and partici- 
pation. The administration of this college, many of the 
faculty and the college-oriented activities sponsored by 
the student minority who support them have made vast 
attempts at propogating greater student involvement. 
These attempts have been unsuccessful and it seems they 
will continue to be unsuccessful for quite some time. 
There are many reasons for this failure; reasons too 
lengthy and complex to enumerate here. One outstanding 
and significant reason that these attempts are futile is 
the apparent lack of a cohesive and close-knit student 


body. 


- Dormitories are non-existent on this campus. Broome 
Tech has flourished and, according to admissions statis- 
tics, will continue to grow. Student housing in this area 
is fast reaching (if not already at) its saturation point. 
From the practical standpoint, dormitories are becoming 
a necessity and from the social standpoint, it has long 
since reached the stress level. The threads are frayed, 
and the arteries of this college campus are quickly be- 
ginning to harden — the time has come to put some ser- 
ious consideration into this problem. 





Broadway or Bust 


Plans are under way for a 
trip, April 6th, to New York 
City. Interested students will 
view two magnificent plays, Eu- 
gene Ionesco’s “Exit the King” 
and Frank D. Gilroy’s “The 
Only Game in Town.” 

A busload of forty culturally 
alive students will leave Sat- 
urday, April 6th, at 8 a.m. and 
return the following day at ap- 
proximately 3:30 a.m. The cost 
involved is $6.50 ($5.50 admis- 
sion, $1.00 bus fare). Limited fa- 
cilities make it necessary to re- 
strict the number of stu- 
dents going to forty. Therefore, 
we urge you to make your 
servations now. Presently, 
ly four tickets remain. In or- 
der to purchase a ticket, see 
Mrs. John Kolar in the Titche- 
ner Hall Language Lab. 

Ionesco’s dramatic “Exit the 
King” is a “superb play” and 
to see it is a “shattering ex- 
perience,” so says The Los An- 
geles Times. The New York 
Times praised Ionesco’s ability 





to take “an ordinary kind of 
dream and transform it into 
an actual presence, bloated and 
pulsing on the stage. It ceases 
being a dream from which any 
man can be awakened.” The 
play is expertly performed by 
the APA Repertory Company. 
The cast is headed by Richard 
Easton, Patricia Conolly, and 
Will Geer. It runs approximate- 
ly ninety minutes. 

The second play on the bill- 
ing in Gilroy’s “The Only Game 
in Town.” Gilroy is one of 
America’s major modern play- 
wrights. He has won the Pul- 
itzer Prize, the New York Dra- 
ma Critics’ Award, the Tony 
Awards, and an Obie. “The On- 
ly Game” opened on Broadway, 
February 27th. It is a Las Ve- 
gas love story with leading char- 
acters portrayed by Richard 
Mulligan, Carolan Daniels, and 
Albert Paulson. The play will 
be “a strong attraction for hord- 
es of theater-goers. A taut sit- 
uation . . . with hard, highly 
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(LSD-25) is currently a popu- 
lar and potent hallucinogen. It 
has been advocated ‘as a mind 
expander, a boon to humanity, 
a technique for instilling and 
augmenting creative capacities, 
and as the world’s most potent 
aphrodisiac. 


I shall attempt to answer 2 
questions. 1. Are these claims 
valid? 2. Is this drug safe? 

1. The claims that LSD pro- 
duces a profound, often start- 
ling experience is undeniable. 
That experience may be plea- 
surable, beautiful, terrifying or 
horrible. The drug is also un- 
deniably a claimogen. Several 
objective studies now indicate 
that for the most part the 
claims of benefit (when the 
drug is taken outside medical 
aegis) cannot be substantiated. 
For example, a group of 
patients who practiced sexual 
perversions took LSD and re- 
ported marked improvement 
but analysis of their sexual be- 
havior showed no changes. 


There is no convincing data 
documenting the claim that 
LSD actually increases crea- 
tivity. And the claims that LSD 

is an asprodisiac are unequiv- 
ocally specious. In point of fact, 
the experts agree that al- 
though the hallucinations often 
have marked erotic connota- 
tations, there is very infrequent- 
ly a physical counterpart to 
this. As this article is written, 
I have just finished a debate 
in Pennsylvania with Dr. Tim: 
othy Leary who made that state- 
ment; he now admits he did 
not mean physical sex but ra- 
ther was referring to love in 
an abstract and ethereal sense. 


LSD may produce lasting be- 
nefit to certain patients, given 
the drug after careful medical 
evaluation; these include neuro- 
tics, psychopaths, schezophren- 
ic children, alcoholics and homo- 
sexuals. But taken in medically 
uncontrolled circumstances, L 
SD produces enthusiastic claims 
without concommitant documen- 
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Lysergic acid diethylamide 


Furthermore, taken under non- 
medical supervision or indis- 
criminately, LSD has not be- 
nefited the neurotics, alcoholics 
or psychotics who might have 
been helped if the drug had 
been given under proper medi- 
eal control. 

2. Safety: LSD taken promis- 
cuously is enormously danger- 
ous. The incidence of severe 
mental abnormality following 
ingestion is not know but it 
clearly is substantial. At Belle- 
vue Hosptial in New York City 
over 140 persons have been ad- 
mitted for LSD-induced psycho- 
sis in the last 20 months. The 
manifestations in these patients 
vary markedly and included the 
following: overwhelming terror, 
violently aggressive behavior, 
homicidal tendencies and inad- 
vertent suicidal attempts. 

Approximately two-thirds of 
these patients has no prior psy- 
chiatric history and the one 
third although mentally ill were 
functioning in the community. 
Approximately 1 in 7 of these 
be referred for possible long- 
term care in a mental hospi- 
tal and of these, half had no 
prior psychiatric history. 

It is then clear that LSD tak- 
en illicitly (with or without a 
so-called “guide”) can induce 
an acute psychosis in a pre- 
viously “normal” person, and 
it can decompensate a previous- 
ly compensated neurosis or psy- 
chosis. Furthermore, this can 
happen on the first or the fif- 
tieth ingestion of the drug, 
The only remaining question is 
whether a previously “normal” 
person developing an acute psy- 
chotic reaction can suffer per- 
manent mental harm and this 
question is currently unanswer- 
ed, but permanent harm is a 
possibility; consequently pro- 
miscuous self- administration 
would seem to be an extraor- 
dinary risk, especially since 
there are no convincing eviden- 
ces of lasting benefit. 

There is an additional danger 
to chronic LSD use. Increas- 


ar ne 


users feel that chronic use leads 
to total immersion in the drug 
cult with attendant withdraw- 
al from the community. It leads 
to an unproductive non-construc- 
tive existence characterized by 
constant, egotistical introspec- 
tion, punctuated by hedonistic 
drug experiences without signi- 
ficant benefits or revelations. 
The only “constructive” acti- 
‘vity of these individuals relates 
to their attempts to increase 
their psychedelic subculture by 
proselytizing the drug; and 
these activities may indeed re- 
sult in secondary, monetary 
gain. ’ 

Those who advocate LSD ex- 
‘aggerate its potential benefits 


and deliberately minimize the — 


potential dangers. The inci- 
dence of serious untoward re- 
actions is not known but it 
clearly is substantial; state- 
ments such as “I in 10,000” have 


severe mental aberrations are 


arrant nonsense. 

For the prospective user, a- 
side from the potential legal 
complications, the question is 
simply “is it worth the risk?” 
My own conviction, obviously 
is that it is not. There are 
plenty of constructive ways of 
obtaining kicks and few that 
rival LSD in potential self-des- 
truction. Those of us who are 
concerned at a public health 
level can only emphasize the 
needs to keep this drug under 
medical aegis, dramatize the 
dangers and expose the LSD 
experience. The ultimate deci- 
sion whether to take or eschew 
LSD or similar drugs must ob- 
viously be made by the pros- 
pective users who are being as- 
siduously courted by prosely- 
tizing proponents. It is our hope 
and belief that if students are 
made aware of the dangers of 
drugs such as LSD, they will 
ignore the blandishments of the 


LSD purvyors. 
~~ Donald B. Louria, M.D., 
BASEN P ey 
Ass’t. Professor of 


Medicine 
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polished dialogue often 
punchily funny. Hotly spiced 
with sex,” says R. P. Haniss 
of The News American. “Some 
very funny lines and a clever 
ending. I can say only good 
things about the performances,” 
says Lou Cendrone of The Evy- 
ening Sun. 


If you enjoy a good show, be 
it serious drama or warm spir- 
ited comedy, you should enjoy 
these performances. How about 
it? See you there? 


Attention Student Body: 

The Senior Class will spon- 
sor a Hootenanny this spring. 
We hope you, the Students of 
this college will participate by 
contributing your talents. 

If any of you are interested, 
just fill in the form below and 


drop it in the box located in 

the Administrations Building by 
the Switchboard Operator. 

So why not — sign up and 

let everyone know what an in- 
spired entertainer you are. 

Thank you 

Senior Class 








* Address 





Local Phone 
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Tech’s Devious Deed Doings? 


to the wastebasket! 
Rule 3, Never fail to try and 


Now isn’t that an illiterate 
(I mean alliterate) title? 

All seriousness aside now; 
this is a new.column in Tech 
Talk, designed to present to 
you all of the noteworthy go- 
ings on around this campus! 
Of course, the name of the 
author has been changed to 
protect the guilty. 

The rumor is going around; 
“Mike’s Mandrel Makers” (M 
T-Seniors) are going to pro- 
gram the College’s computer 
to play chess — against Har- 
pur’s computer? — The win- 
ner gets Binghamion? 

Well, It’s happened: The Pre- 
techers are burning their draft 
cards — and the LA’s are 


burning their social security 





cards 

It’s funny; the Broome Tech- 
ers haven’t been complaining 
much about the condition of 
the cafeteria lately — The peo- 
ple of Morning Side Heights 
have reported it to the Board 
of Health. 

There is a faction on cam- 
pus that call themselves the 
“Who’s for Food in the Cafe- 


teria Committee.” They’re go- | 


ing to publish a book of rules 
for conduct in the Sub! 

Rule 1. Always set a good 
example for others — by leay- 
ing your food, papers, and cig- 
arette butts on the table! 
~ Rule 2. See how many pap- 
ers you can put on the floor 


while attempting set-shots in-_ 





improve your fingerpaint- 
ing with ketchup on the tables! 

And now a word from the 
head of the college: “Harumph” 
Thank you! 

Another rumor: The 
Band has been invited to play 
at the next Hill Camorrah: Pa- 
geant! ' 

Because of the high cost of 
rocksalt, the college has decid- 
ed to initiate a new sport on 
campus: Sidewalk Figure-skat- 
ing! 

As a parting bit of advise; 
Warning: Don’t go to convo- 


cations — it’s habit-forming! © 
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Tech Players’ Weekend 











ry 


a Se this three-night engagement, 


s capa me 
tioned that Dave Henderson ex- 


_ Shakes; *s. 
of the Shrew” in 
Little Theater on 
of Fbruary 23-25. Prior 


east gave a performance 


4 ie the 22nd, with a local high 


school audience attending. The 
_ ‘three-night presentation was the 
culmination of more than a 
~ month and a half of exhaust- 
ing rehearsals and_ several 
months of careful, precise plan- 
ning. as 

With such a diligent and ex- 

t background, it was to be 
expected that the play would 
emerge as a bright, well-produc- 
ed piece of entertainment. This 
expectation was fulfilled, as the 
play was an unquestionable suc- 
cess in regard to its content 
and delivery style. 


The acting was, perhaps, the 
play’s strongest point. The cast- 
ing of Rita Opie, Dave Hen- 
derson, Marie Loseavio, and 
‘newcomers John Benyi and 
Gene Cline can best be term- 
ed as potent. Particularly ef- 
fective is the characterization 
of Katherine (Rita Opie), the 
Vivacious, energetic “shrew” 
a role which seems tailor-made 
to fit the talents of Rita, who 
works like a dynamo in that 


rLAN Aly, 


Friday, March 8 


pressed himself well as Pet- 
ruchio and was delightful in 
the Physical scenes. 

Also effective in their roles 
of Grumio and Biondello were 
Keith Armentrout and Ernest 
Blake, respectively, who turn- 
ed in extremely interesting per- 
formances. Highlighting the sup- 
porting cast, which was term- 
ed superb by many spectators, 
was the role of the tailor, ade- 
quately played by John Glue- 
ckert in his own characteristic 
style. In short, the play 
was well-cast and the better 
for it. 

Adding to the success of the 
play were the effective light- 
ing techniques and the brilliant- 
ly designed costumes, which so 
typified the historical era in 
which the play was set. Fin- 
ally, undoubtedly one of the 
play’s major assets and possi- 
bly the most successful seg- 
ment of the production was the 
capable «direction by faculty 
member Ed Drake, which pro- 
ved at all times to be demand- 
ing and occasionally painful. 

However, a few minor criti- 
cisms must be levelled against 
the production, one being the 
occasional laughing by the cast 
before the humorous lines were 
actually given, thus, in effect, 


National JUCO Tournament at Worthington, Minn. 
Movie: “Behold a Pale Horse” with Gregory Peck, Anthony 
Quinn, Omar Sharif. Little Theater, 8:00 p.m. 


Saturday, March 9 


National JUCO Tournament at Worthington, Minn. 


Artist Series: 
gym, 8:00 p.m. 


Art: Roberson Center. Young People’s Series: 


1:30 p.m. 


Josh White, Jr., 


versatile folk singer. In the 


“Scrap Art”, 


Opera: Tri-Cities Opera. “Eugene Onegin. ” Masonic Temple, 


8:00 p.m. 
Sunday, March 10 


Opera: Tri-Cities Opera. “Eugene Onegin.” Masonic Temple, 


3:00 p.m. 
Monday, March 11 


Last day of classes for Winter Term. 
Tuesday, March 12 through Friday, March 15 


Final Examinations. 
Friday, March 15 


Music: Civic Music Association. Rochester Symphony Orches- 
tra. West Junior High School, 8:15 p.m. 
Opera: Tri-Cities Opera. “Eugene Onegin”. Masonic Temple. 


8:00 p.m. 


Theater: Harpur College Theater Department. “Arturo Ui”, 
—Berthold Brecht. Harpur Theater, 7:15 p.m. 


Saturday, March 16 


Film: Roberson Center. The Golden Era Film Series. Roberson 
Sears-Harkmess Hall, 8:00 p.m. 


Sunday, March 17 


Art: Roberson Center. “1968 Easter Egg Workshop and Dis- 


play”. 
Tuesday, March 19 


BTCC basketball: National JUCO Tournament at Hutchinson, 


Kansas. 


Theater: Harpur College. “Bramwell Fletcher as G.B. Shaw”. 


Harpur Theater, 8:15 p.m. 
Wednesday, March 20 


BTCC basketball: National JUCO Tournament at Hutchinson, 


Kansas. 


Music: Harpur College. Guarneri String Quartet. Harpur Thea- 


ter, 8:15 p.m. 
Thursday, March 21 


BTCC basketball: National JUCO Tournament at Hutchinson, 


Kansas. 


Film: Harpur Theater, “Head Against the Walls” (France). 
Harpur Theater, 6:45 and 9:15 p.m. 


Friday, March 22 


BTCC basketball: National JUCO “EP say ate at | UW eae 


a3 Kansas. ; ae? 
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‘letting the cat out of the bag” 


before the bag was held up for 
view. Another slightly annoy- 
ing feature was the cast’s ad- 
diction to rapidity as can be 
witnessed by the cast’s prefer- 
ence to continue on with the 
lines while the audience was 
applauding, thus causing the 
latter to cut short their appre- 
ciation so as not to miss a line 
or two. This particular com- 
plaint was voiced by a number 
of individuals who were obvi- 
ously rather displeased. A few 
spectators also felt that certain 
cast members tended to over- 
act in various situations. 

In all truth, though, every 
production, bar none, has some 
degree of inaccuracy, fault, or 
shortcoming. Thus, in contain- 
ing a small amount of the afore- 
mentioned, “The Taming of the 
Shrew” only proves its natur- 
alness. Surely, these infinites- 
imal faults are almost complete- 
ly lost in the believability and 
professionalism of the over-all 
production. If “The Taming of 
the Shrew” is an example of 
the potential calibre of the 
Broome Tech Players, I be- 
lieve I am fairly safe in as- 
suming the majority of the stu- 
dents and the community pub- 
lic will urge that acting group 
to embark on another project 
in the near future. 






Cap and Gown 


Measurement 


On March 28 and 29 measure- 
ments for caps and gowns will 
be taken in the Little Theater. 

Those whose names begin 
with A through M should re- 
port on Thursday, March 28, 
those whose names begin with 
N through Z should report on 
Friday, March 29. 

At this time you will be ask- 
ed to decide how your name 
should appear on your degree, 

Orders for announcements 
and personal cards will be tak- 
en on these dates also. The 
cost of announcements is $.15 
each. Personal cards will cost 
$2.25 for 100. 

Mrs. Jean Moore 
Graduation Chairman 


Young 
Republicans 


To Attend 


MockConvention 


The Broome Tech Young Re- 
publican Club has been invit- 
ed to participate in a Mock 
Republican Convention to be 
held at Alfred University, April 
26, 27 and 28. Six delegates from 
Broome Tech YRC will repre- 
sent the State of Delaware at 
this Presidential Nominating 
Convention. Ron Whalen, Pre- 
sident of Broome Tech Young 
Republicans, will serve as 
Chairman of the Delaware State 
delegation. This Mock Conven- 
tion will have all the appear- 
ances of the real Republican 
Convention to be held at Miami 
Beach in August, including nom- 
inating of “favorite son” can- 
didates for President, nomin- 
ating speeches, campaign ral- 
lies, and “smoked filled rooms.” 
The Broome Tech delegation, 
representing the State of De- 
laware will nominate Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller of New York 
for President of the United, 
States, on the Republican Par- 
Ey, Meaeee ; on 








but does, fas want to ge involv-_ 


by PPh, 


| Presents iy 


Silence echoed within the 
realm of my mind. It was deaf- 
ening. I felt like screaming, 


but this would be to no avail. 
is no possible means > 


There 
of escape from this silence. 
The world seems to have gone 
into a catatonic state, with me 
as the only survivor of the cat- 
astrophe. There are others with 
me, but they also can neither 
speak ‘nor gesticulate. I am 
well guarded and every one 
of my moves is being observ- 
ed. It’s hell! This torture im- 
posed upon me-is one of men- 
tal anguish and suffering, cou- 
pled with maddening silence. 


I have been in the world of 
the dead now for at least an 
hour, but believe me, it rivals 
eternity. 


I’m beginning to question my 
sanity. Am I going to crack 
under the strain released up- 
on my mental capabilities? 

The guards are still present. 
Don’t they realize my frustra- 


Nemesis — 





tion and anguish? No, they 
don’t. They are mere puppets 
of a far greater power. Their 
function is to watch me, and 
the others, not to feel pity nor 
sorrow for us. 

I’m beginning to feel apathet- 
ic about my crisis. I must fight 
it. To give in to this desire 
would mean my downfall, and 
triumph for my nemisis. How 
can I fight it? The silence, 
the suffering, and the guards 
make it all seem so futile. If 
I could perhaps scream, it 
might serve to relieve the 
tension, but to do so would 
mean severe punishment. Be- 
sides, the others are going 
through the same strain that 
I am, and yet they seem to be 
quite unconcerned. 

This is my final day of four 
months of agony. I mustn’t lose 
my composure now. If I pass 
these midyear tests, I will be 
free! Free to pursue another 
term of even more frustration — 
and sorrow. . 





Introspection 


When I think of time fleeing 
And how much work’s to be done, 
How tired I become! 


When I see the world’s cruelty 
And I realize I’m truly a part, f 
How depressed I become! ‘ 


When I hear that God’s dead — 
And earth’s life’s the only hope, 
How disturbed I become! 


When I travel Life’s road, 


Purposely aloof, 


Not knowing when to care or cry, 
Knowing indifference instead, 
Oh, God, how weary I am! 


Donna Ann Roden 





Is God Dead? 


This is a philosophical ques- 
tion, which must be answered 
by each individual. It can not 
be answered except on a per- 
sonal basis. One must first con- 
sider a definition of God. In- 
corporated in this definition 
should be a clear realm of 
supposed tasks of God, and the 
definite powers invested in such 
a creature. Then one must rea- 
son out the accomplished 
deeds of God, and measure to 
see if these, or parts of these 
have been accomplished. This 
is the true meaning of a God. 
It would appear logical that 
a God would be based on the 
power to accomplish. This is 
the basis of many religions, 
whether God does what is ac- 
ceptable to his followers. For 
an ‘example, the Romans had 
an intricate system of Gods. 


Each one supposed to do a -° 


separate task, or to regulate 
a separate power to it’s fol- 
lowing. It was effective for the 
Romans, and such a system 
worked for many ages. As it 
turned out, these many Gods 
evolved into one all powervul 
Being. 

Can one answer Mie question 
of God’s death? It has been 
said in jest that God is alive 


ed in any number of things. 
Can we as a dominant race of 
one planet control what our 
God does? Does any body of 
men have the right to usurp 
the power that has lain in the 
“hands” of One? It is highly 
debateable whether or not any 
such group can wrest control, 
or even to appear to assume 
the power of a God. Such beha- 
vior would be regarded as sa- 
eralidge. It is not for us mor- 
tals to decide what we are to 
do. It is for a higher mental- 
ity to guide us in the path 
where we will not destroy 
ourselves. If the preceding state- 
ment is true, then the question: 
Is God Dead? may be asked. As 
it appears today we are try- 
ing to destroy ourselves by any 
means possible. Hypothetically 
if God were “alive” would He 
not stop the preparations for. 
the destruction of Earth? It 
would seem that it would be a — 
prime duty of God to preserve 
the Human race from extinc- 
tion. But, how can WE say that 
God is not doing just that with- 
without anyone suspecting? ‘It 
has been said: “that God mov- | 
es in mysterious ways, oft. 


which are hidden to the mind a) 
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othe Purpose Of 
Community College 


by George Hodson 
Director Division of Education 
Colorado Department of Edu- 
cation 


It is no coincidence that the 
one state which has three of the 
ten top-rated graduate schools 
in the country also has one of 
the largest and best commun- 
ity college systems in the coun- 
try. And why is this school call- 
ed a community college, and 
why is it proving so effective? 
It is a public-supported, com- 
prehensive, two-year college, 
guided in the main by the edu- 


cational and civic needs of 
its community. The com- 
munity college is intimate- 


ly involved with the life of its 


' community, and the commun- 


ity college stands purposefully 
on its own feet, proud of its 
own services and goals, and 
it in no way attempts to re- 
semble or to aspire to be a 
four year college. 

. The first qualification of the 
true community college is that 
it be comprehensive — which 
means simply that it offer ev- 
erything that its community 
needs. The primary need of all 
communities, and therefore the 
goal upon which all community 
colleges are agreed, is to pro- 
vide quality instruction in all 
basic lower division college 


' courses so that its graduates 


may transfer without penalty 
to a four-year college to com- 
plete their upper-division work. 

In fact, some of the bolder 
states are thinking in terms of 
requiring all students who at- 
tend public supported colleges 
and universities to take their 
first two years in a commun- 
ity college. Florida, for exam- 


‘name 


ple, is conducting experiments 
which may result in this step. 
California’s vast and highly- de 
veloped community college sys- 
tem has already taken over a 
major share of the lower divi- 
sion college instruction and has 
thus left its senior colleges and 
great universities free to con- 
centrate and experiment in the 
specialized upper-division and 
graduate fields. This may well 
be one of the reasons for the 
extremely high ratings receiv- 
ed by so many California grad- 
uate schools in the American 
Council on Education’s recent- 
ly published study, An Assess- 
ment of Quality Graduate Edu- 
cation. | 

This goal of providing qual- 
ity education on the freshman 
and sophomore college level is 
the traditional function of the 
two-year college and gave rise 
to its junior status and the 
“junior college.’ Many 
two-year colleges still fail to 
go beyond this one function 
and fail to furnish the techni- 
cal, education, cultural and 
specialized courses which will 
ensure that all citizens of the 
college’s community can find 
the educational help that they 
need to maintain a productive, 
happy and successful life. 

In addition to providing re- 
sourceful, imaginative and ex- 
perimental answers to a com- 
munity’s educational needs, the 
true community college goes 
beyond this and becomes an 
active force in the cultural and 
civie life of its community. Its 
campus and its buildings should 
do what the “little red school- 
house” of another day did for 
young, yes — but also provide 


a place where people meet to 
talk about their problems, to 
plan what they need to do, to 


receive help and inspiration and | 


practical guidance; the place 
where they can go to hear lec- 
tures, to see plays, to hear mu- 
sic; the place where they can 
be trained for new skills. 

The only thing that will and 
does limit the growth and sue- 
cess and usefulness of a com- 
munity college is that institu- 
tion’s refusal to admit that it 
is a new and unique institu- 
tion — with only one guide- 
line: the needs of the people 
in the community it serves. Its 
only obligation and its only tie 
to the four year institution is 
the responsibility to provide the 
best possible instruction and 
counseling for the pretransfer 
student. Beyond that, it is plot- 
ting a new course in the field 
of higher education. It is not, 
it cannot be a little college— 
a junior college, if you will — 
that hopes someday to grow up 
and be like, or to be, a four- 
year school. The community 
college has sprung up through- 
out the country to offer at the 
local level those things which 
can best be done at minimum 
cost at home for the young 
student and that which must 
be done at home for today’s 
citizen — whose education ne- 
ver ends if he is to survive in 
our technological age. And as 
the community colleges take 
over these tasks, the four-year 
colleges are free to spend their 
energies leading us further into 
the space-age universe which is 


-becoming our home. 


.. Reprinted from January 1968 
College & University Business. 





Programs 
Perspective 


The third curriculum in our 
series is Chemical Technology, 
The main purpose of this pro- 
gram is to produce qualified 
Chemical Technicians, for in- 
dustrial positions in Chemistry, 
Chemical Engineering, and al- 
lied occupations. 

The program’s primary em- 
phasis is toward occupational 
opportunities in this field. But 
some students each year have 
transferred successfully to the 
third year of a four-year college 
or university. The others after 
fulfilling their military obliga- 
tion, go directly to work in their 
chosen areas. Graduates are 
often employed by both indus- 
try and Government agencies, 
and each year the demand for 
graduates continues to exceed 
the supply. 

The curriculum is an ECPD 
accredited Engineering Tech- 
nology curriculum, ECPD stands 
for Engineers Council for Pro- 
fessional Development. The cur- 
riculum includes courses in all 
fields of chemistry, math, and 
physics. It includes 20-30 con- 
tact hours per week and 17-20 
credit hours per term. 

Dr. Kushner is chairman of 
the curriculum staff, Mr. Orin- 
ik is the assistant chairman. 
The ,staff includes Mr. Grace, 
Mr. Fergus, Mr. Flynn, Mrs. 
Gockel,, Mrs. Lehmann, Mr. Lo- 
Tempio, Mr. 


Spalik, and Mr. 
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Young Republicans 


Ron Whalen, President of the 
Broome Tech Young Republi- 
can Club, attended the Jan- 
uary Board of Governors Meet- 
ing of the New York State 
Young Republican Club Asso- 
ciation. 

The main topic of this con- 
vention was ‘What can the 
Young Republicans do to help 
the Negroes?” 


The partnership between the 
GOP and Negroes was explain- 
ed best by Terry St. John, dir- 
ector of Negro activities for 
the Young Republican Club of 
Buffalo. St. John believes that 
the Young Republican Club can 


be of great service to Negroes 
in helping to eliminate prejud- 
ice which, he said, “is so en- 
trenched in the older people. 


It is the young people who may, 


yet wake up to reality and 
face the fact that we must 
live together.” 


At this Young Republican Con 
vention, Ron Whalen was ap- 
pointed Vice-President of the 
State Young Repbulican “Col- 


College Newsletter.” This News- 


letter will gather and dissemin- 
ate news of the activities of 
College Y. R.| Clubs on over 
200 college campuses through- 
out New York State. 


+) Rawreiy ne i ore’ Se 
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During Freshman orientation this year, multitod! 
were thrilled to observe the presence of a semi-ma } 
‘black-as-coal crow. He flew in and out of SUB, accepted 
ss various denominations of shiny coins, stole and | 


bacco from an open pouch, and almost made off with the 
panying pipe. He liked to sit in the tree at the corner of the 
rangle near the SUB entrance and curse in his secret crow ane | i* 


guage at passers-by, or cheer them if they fed him. He vanished, 


about two weeks into the term, as mysteriously as he had ovnearets 


and was never heard of again. 


In his old “nest” I now sit, watching the students patton ** 
by and listening to the latest scuttlebut. It beats going to classes. 


It seems that two of the three doors on the SUB entrance to- 
ward the X building are stricken with an inscrutable type of palsy 
and are not functioning. From what I’ve heard they’ve been in this 
condition for some while, and no cure is in sight. Let us hope it 
doesn’t spread to the other door, lest Mike’s Mandrel Makers are 
forced to take an exceedingly long walk. 

Strange, but I’ve seen that new big building down on the 
other corner of the quad being worked on for so many months, but 
the kids still only go around to the back; nobody goes up the bridge 
over the moat to the main doors. I’ll have to get the crow’s opinion 
on this if he comes back; the few administrators who walk past my 
home in the tree don’t say anything except what amounts to “Wait” 


and it’s frustrating. 


It’s Monday morning — the twenty-sixth and the day after 
“Taming of the ‘Shrew.” The players are dazed and the set is 
down. The rest of the college is normal, walking up and down the 
Quad, talking about how warm the weather is, how miserable ——s’ 
test was today, if the cafeteria is going to start serving food for 


a change... 


such-like trivia. For the first few classes, though, 


the players can be easily spotted by the drunken stagger that re- 
minds one of a hangover. No, they have not been drinking, but 
they are most definitely hungover. Last night they destroyed the 
set that they had been working on and around for nine weeks, the 
characters they portrayed can no longer walk upon this stage, 
except as ghosts. Last night they sweated and strained before 
an audience that was seemingly unresponsive; for two hours they 
asked themselves what they were doing wrong. And then there 
were three great, glamorous, glorious curtain calls — they had 


succeeded. 


“~ Monday morning — the twenty-sixth and the day after the 
Regionals in wrestling. Two wrestlers had hoped and prayed for 
this event — this was what could take them to the nationals and 
Olympic tryouts. Now one has a large frustration — but the other 
took first place in his class; he has gone to the nationals and glory. 

Monday morning — the twenty-sixth — and the day that a 


small fraction of our campus is deeply stricken .. . 


as always, goes on. 


yet the mob, 





Syracuse Symphony 


Carmen 


On Tuesday, March 12, 1968, 
the Syracuse Symphony Orches- 
tra will mount an open dress 
rehearsal for High School and 
College students of Bizet’s CAR- 
MEN. CARMEN seems the 
ideal introduction to opera for 
young people due to its “blood 
and thunder” plot of love, fate 
has appeared in such different 
guises as CARMEN BABY, 
CARMEN JONES, in symphony 
concerts and even in an ar- 
rangement by the Tijuana 
Brass. \ 


A working dress rehearsal 
for students should serve two 
purposes. The more obvious one 
is to introduce the student to 
the physical problems of mount- 
ing that complicated and com- 
plex area: opera. At a dress re- 
hearsal all of the pieces of the 
production are put together, yet 
the seams are still apparent to 
the sensitive and intelligent ob- 
server. It is, of course, the 
last occasion on which any im- 
portant changes can be made 
and the student can see and 
hear the conductor’s final ad- 
justments in, for instance, dyn- 
amic level or orchestral bal- 
ance. The Stage Director may 
occasionally re-direct a perfor- 
mer, make needed adjustments 
of blocking and discover any 
final inconsistencies in drama- 
tie action. Seenic and Costume 
Designers will be making final 
notes and corrections while the 


Lighting and Set Designers ad- 


just dimmer readings and touch 
up. effects. All of these activi- 
ties should focus the student’s 
_ (Continued on Page 6) 


RomanTotenberg 


Violinist Roman Totenberg re- 
turns to Syracuse to play with 
the Symphony Orchestra for 
the seventh series of the sea- 
son on March 8 and 9. 

Totenberg was born in Po- 
land into a family of artists; 
his father earned his living as 
an architect and his hobby was 
singing while his mother came 
from a background of actors, 
playwrights, musicians and 
painters. With such an ances- 
try it is hardly surprising that 
the son should develop musical 
or theatrical leanings and that 
his talent lay in music became 
obvious at the age of five when 
he expressed an interest in the 
violin. 

A year later he bagan lessons 
in earnest with the concert-mas- 
ter of the Moscow Opera House; 
shortly afterwards he made the 
first of several tours of Rus- 
sia as a child-prodigy. Unlike 
many more prodigies, Toten- 
berg made the transition suc- 
cessfully and became a mature, 
adult artist while he retained 
that virtuosity that had earned 
him his childhood reputation. 


He continued to study with 


Flesch in Berlin and Enesco in 
Paris and subsequently became 
famous for artistry combined 
with virtuosity in every Euro- 
pean capital. 

His U. S. debut was with the 
National Symphony Orchestra 
in Washington. His reputation 
grew as quickly here as it had 


in Europe and in a very short — 


time he was playing with ey- 
ery seat eis oe in the coun. 
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The Regional Tournament at 
Corning is the first step in a 
Nationwide wrestling tourna- 


ment. The next step is the Na- 


tionals at Worthington, Minne- 
sota. Here the winners of the 
15 regions of the United States 
compete for a place in the 
Olympic tryouts. We, the hum- 
ble (?) students of Broome 
Tech are sending one of us 
to the nationals. 

On Wednesday the plane will 
be leaving from Broome Coun- 
ty carrying our man and his 
coach, Mr. Duane Whittaker. 
The next day the preliminary 
bouts begin at Worthington 
State Junior College at 6:30 
p.m., the quarter finals the 
next day at 2:00 p.m., and the 
semi-finals at 8:00. The conso- 
lation preliminaries and semi- 
finals will be held at 1:30, the 
consolation finals Vater that 
night at 7:00 will determine 3rd 
to 6th places. At 8:15 p.m. on 
Saturday the 9th the finals take 
place and this ends the tourna- 
ment. 

How did it start? Seven 
wrestlers from Region 3 were 
competing in the 160 weight 
class. Among them was a Tech 
man, Fred Cobb. His first bout 
was against Denecourt from 
Canton. An early pin gave 
him a win. Later in the pre- 
liminaries, Chuck Bohling beat 
Gardner, a man who had pre- 
viously beaten him easily. What 
happened? We probably won’t 
ever know, but this was the 
match that decided Fred’s op- 


ponent. Ted Wethje had no op- 


ponent in the preliminaries; he ‘ 


was untired when he beat an ex- 
hausted Bohling. Fred was 
now up against Jones from Cor- 
ning. He had never wrestled 
this man before; even though 
this school had been on our 
schedule they had not bother- 
ed to put us on their schedule. 
In fact, if a _Phone call had 
not been made to their coach 
to verify the time of the match, 
we would have arrived with no 
match waiting for us; only a 
long way to go back. Jones 
was a tough man to beat; Fred 


got a takedown in the third 

period which changed a 2-1 
score (against him) to 2-3 and 
gave him the match. The last 
match, against Wethje was not 
quite as difficult, ‘Cobby’ fin- 
ished with a 7-8 score. HE HAD 
WON IN HIS CLASS. 

Now Fred Cobb is going to 
the nationals, and the staff of 
Tech Talk wishes him luck. 
He has the will to win, we 
know he will not be defeated 
by a man whose talent is less 
than his. We wish him luck to 
defeat a stronger, faster man 
as he often has done. 








Carmen 


(Continued from Page 5) 
attention on the single produc- 
tion goals, both musical and 
dramatic, toward which each 
technical and artistic depart- 
ment has been working. In fact, 
a student may develop a deep- 
er understanding of the musi- 
cal and dramatie content by 
attending such a rehearsal than 
he would be attending a for- 
mal, conventional performance. 

Following each act the cur- 
tain will be closed, and im- 
mediately re-opened so that the 
scenic, prop and other techni- 
cal shifts may be observed. De- 
signer, director or conductor, 
may address the students brief- 
ly during act breaks to point 
up certain of the stage, pit or 
back stage activities. 

In this production of CAR- 
MEN attention will be given 
to the use of English transla- 
tion - an important element in 
winning audiences to opera. The 
Syracuse Symphony’s policy is 
to produce in English, the lan- 
guage of audience rather than 
original language. The problem 
is, however, to select the most 
appropriate translation to the 
mode and setting of a parti- 
eular production. Since this 
CARMEN will be a modern 
dress version, the translation 
and adaptation by John Gut- 
men, originally prepared for 
the Metropolitan National Com- 
pany, seemed most appropriate. 
However, rather than the spo- 
ken dialogue (Comique version) 
the Symphony will use recita- 
tive, as translated by James de 
Blasis. 

Almost all of the internation- 
al opera houses prefer to use 
the recitative (Opera) version 
since great singers are not ne- 
cessarily great actors, especial- 
ly in a language which may 
not be their own! This special 
rehearsal is made possible by 
a grant from the New York 
State Council on the Arts. 


CISGA- 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the Faculty-Student Association 
and the Student Affairs Com- 
mittee. 


Social probation is the most 
drastic form of punishment for 
a student. 


The student, in exerting his 
rights, should carry them out 


Syracuse 
Symphony 


(Continued from Page 5) 
cuse Symphony. On that first 
appearance Mr. Totenberg play- 
ed Syzmanowski’s Violin con- 
certo to an enthusiastic au- 
dience and to rave reviews 
from critics. Earl George said 
that he played “. . . with a 
now sensuous, now brilliant 
style that at every moment 
matched the constantly shift- 
ing mood of the music.” 

Both public and critical re- 
action was repeated at his se- 
cond appearange with the or- 
chestra some three seasons la- 
ter—making a further appear- 
ance both inevitable and eager- 
ly awaited. For the March 8-9 
series Mr, Totenberg will play 
Mozart’s popular—deservedly 
so!—VIOLIN CONCERTO No. 
5 in A Major. The program also 


includes Debussy’s “IBERIA” 
and Rachmaninov’s SECOND 
SYMPHONY. 


Hootenanny 


On April 6th, the Senior class 
will have a hootenanny in the 
gym from 7:00 p.m. to 8:30 
p.m. At 9:00 p.m. Social Com- 
mittee is featuring a dance star- 
ringgthe Likorish Filosophy, a 
top band from Cortland, N.Y. 
The theme of the dance will be 
“Up, Up, and Away.” 
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to the fullest extent without 
impinging on the rights on an- 
other. 

Ideally, the administration 
should strive to act in an ad- 
visory capacity to the student 
disciplinary body. 

The student should be as 
free as possible from imposed 
limitations that have no direct 
relevance to his education. 

In lieu of the imposition of 
a $5.00 fine on any offending 
CISGA Conferee during a meet- 
ing, a letter should be sent to 
the college of the offender, ad- 
vising the institution to deal 
with the individual. 


The student bill of rights 
was termed a good idea. 


The passage of the Conduct 
Code was achieved at the final 
summation meeting. 


The conference agenda, in- 
cluding discussion topics should 
be sent to the schools before 
the conference, thus eliminat- 
ing the limited effectiveness of 
arbitrarily assigned subjects. 


Group leaders should receive 
advance notice of their appoint- 
ments “in order that they 
might better prepare themselv- 
es.” 


The coffee breaks and group 
parties provided the students 
with worthwhile opportunities 
to become acquainted with 
each other. 


The next CISGA Conference 
was set for the latter part of 
the final week in March at 
either Alfred or Corning. 


The first CISGA Executive 
Board meeting will be held on 
March 8, 1968 at Mohawk Val 
ley Community College, Utica, 
New York. Broome Tech’s re- 
presentatives are expected to 
be Regional Vice-President and 
advisor. 

The proposed agenda will in- 
clude a discussion concerning 
the State Conference and 
State CISGA, and how regional 
Advisors are chosen. 











ABOVE —Fred Cobb in No. 1 position, fresh off the mats after 
defeating T. Wethje (number 2). 
LEFT — “Cobby” gets his winning takedown. 


—photos by WOLFGANG TINZ 
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Intramurals 
Competition 


Proves Stiff 


The success of the Hornet bas- 
ketball team has_ occupied 
much of the sports news this 
term but just as exciting has 
been the basketball segment of 
the intramural program where 
25 teams fought to stay alive 
in the race for the President’s 
Trophy have survived the initial 
cut to go into the playoffs, but 
only the top six will earn place- 
ment points. 


On February 28, the top four 
teams clashed to determine who 
would meet in the champion- 
ship game, the winner of which 
will gain 70 and 50 points res- 
pectively. In the first game, the 
undefeated Chem. Seniors de- 
feated the L. A. Sr III team 
to preserve their unblemished 
record. The final 40-32 score 
was no true indication of the 
closely fought game which saw 
the L. A. Seniors take the lead 
on several occasions, but the 
determined Chemical Seniors 
staged a final drive to notch 
the victory. The second elimin- 
ation game pitted two equally 
determined teams who strugg- 
led to a 31-31 tie to bring the 
game into an overtime period. 
In these final minutes, the L 
A. Senior III team exploded 
for nine points to earn a bid 


for the final play off game. The 
consolation games will also be 
played to fill in the remain- 
ing positions. 


r 


As of February 29, the four 
leaders in the intramural pro- 
gram were the Engineering 
Science Seniors, the L. A. Sen- 


ior I, the Civil Senior I and the 


Mechanical Frosh II teams but 
the points obtained in basket- 
ball will certainly give a boost 
to the others. 

With the opening of the third 
term, Volleyball will be the 
first sport on the schedule and 
all the teams wishing to be 
represented must sign up be- 
fore March 8. The usual 25 
points will be given to each 
curriculum which enters a team 
and additional placement points 
will be awarded to the top 6 
teams. The last term usually 
decides the winners of the tro- 
phy so it is important for ev- 
eryone to enter their team in 
as many sports as possible. Al- 
though the Engineering Science 
Seniors have a 95 point lead 
over their closest rival, the 
spring term could provide the 
opportunity for the remaining 
teams to narrow the margin 
we are looking forward to a 
close finish. 
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Match Box 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Antainette Gaeds to Peter John Badera, LA ’69 

Linda Jean Kopansky, BT ’68, to Michael S. Mnahoncak 
Christine Chambala to Robert James Petrush, MT ’68 
Angela Salamida, MO ’68, to George William Haus, CT ’69 
Lorene Mackey, BT ’68, to Robert Chalchan 

Mozella Theresa Driver to James Joseph Clements 


Catherine M. Cooper to Dennis M. Duckett , 
Kathleen M. McVannan to Craig A. Webster, BT ’68 : 
Ellen Louise Springsteen to John Michael Duell BT 26855), 
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